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1* Sore 0^ -J' *^iend-s kO'*^/ abo^t 



12 i«^.3t I Hd'^'t "ost tne whole Horli is 



i3. If I could live anywhere I wanted I would live in 



14. The best thing about where I live now is » 



15. This s c h 0*0 1 is 



16, 'When I think about the future world, the change I want most 
to happen is 



17. * CHanges * th&t I would stop are 



18^ The people I care about who would probably feel the same 
way about the^ future are 
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^.ESSO'i 2 - iALoES 



To help students understand the concept 
"values" and become more aware of the values 
that are operative in their own lives. , 



FOCUS : 
Values 

PREREQUISITES : 
None 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVES; 



1. The student will define "values," 

2. Jhe student will identify some ways in 
which our behavior often demonstrates 
what is really/tnost important to us, , 

3. The student Jinll be able to .id.entify 
in a hypothetical situation involving 
personal choice at least one behavior 
that indicates a more deeply held or 
underlying value- ^ 

\ 



or 



n 



\ 



ENABL^G OBJECTIVES : 

1. Students will brainstorm the meanirfg 
of values. 

2. Studfents win identify personal values*. 

3. Students will r^^t^esent several personal 
values symbolically. 



MATERIALS : ^ % 

' ♦y 

Large sheets of newsprint and markers. Quantity: 
one sf>eet,,for each small group - fiv^ to six ts 
adequate for average size classes. ^ 
Evaluation Form 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES: 



1 • Introduction | 

Everyday we all have tci;r^ake dozens of 
choices. Have you^wondered what causes 
you to choose as you do? Our choices - 
usually c^me from our feelings, attitudes, 
and beli^efs, or other things that are im- 
portant to us. Therefore, a* person's 
choices c|n be signals or i ndi ca tors. of 
the thingl in life that he or she values. 
Today's adtivfties are plannjsd to help 
us explor^ these ideas. 

2, Defining 'What a value is: (Allow 15 ^to 
20 niinutes) 

A. Ask students to volunteer definitions 
of "values/* 

B. Divide the class into groups of five 
to six and assign each groug the task 
of agreeing upon a single definition 
of what a value is.- 
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Write your reasons for putting these on Archie's 
shirt. 
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ARCHIE BUNKER LOOKS AT FLIP* 



Ractal jokes ara also the staple .of television 's 
other top comedy show, All in the Family - but 
with a difference- Wher-e Flip Wilson kids con- ^ 
ventional prejudices by turning theo inside out> 
fanily's archbigot Archie Bunker (Carroll O'Connor) 
is a living exanple of these prejudices. To see 
how Archie night react to Flip, TIME asked Fa^nily 
Producer - Writer Nornan Lear to imagine a scene 
in the Banker living room after the fanily has 
watched Flip's show, Lear's script: 

* • 

Daddy, Flip Wilson really flips you, 
doesn't he? 

Flip Wilson? I can/take hira or leave 
him. 

Come on. Arch, I can't remember when 
I saw you laugh so hard. 

That's right Archie. Espec.iallywhen 
he got in them lady's clothes... 

Ed^th, stifle! 

And played Ernestine... 

I said, stifle! I don't know what it 
is with you guys. We s,een the show, 
we enjoyed it... 

Enjoyed it, hell! I saw you split a 
gut! The guy is just plain funny... 
why can't you admit it? 

So". He's funny. I'm the foist to 
admit it. But I didn't split no gut. 
I do that maybe for Bob Hope. He's 
really funny! • 

GLORIA: "What's Bob Hope got to do with this? 

ARCHIE: Nothin'. -He's just the daddy, of 'em 
alU that'5 all ! * . . ' 
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GLORIA: 

ARCHIE, 

HIKE: 

EDITH: 

ARCHIE: 
EDITH: 
ARCHIE: 

HIKE: 

. A-RCH lE: 



EDITH: (amazed) Bob Hope is Flip Wilson's 
father? 

ARCHIE: Edith!! • . ' , 

MIKE: • Archie, I never heard you laugh at- Bob 
• Hope the way you just laughed at Flip 
Wilson. . r 

♦ # 

A^^CHIE: Go on I The roan enter,tai ned our*bbys' 
through three wars. ..don't that , mean 
^ nothi n ' to you? ■ 

MIKE: akay. So he entertained the troops. 
But that doesn't make him funnier. 

ARCHIE; The hell it don't! He, paid his dues, . 
sonny boy^..and he came up the hard 
way, tooll 

MIKE: What the hell does. that mean, Bob Hape- 
came up the hard *way?- 

ARCHIE: Well, he didn't have whatchya call yer 
natura 1 endowerments . His peopl e 
wasn't all singers and dancers an' like 
that! 

MIKE: You mean he wasn't black? 
ARCHIE: Right. 

MIKE: So Bob Hope came up the had way... and 
Flip Wilsoh had it ready, ^made and 
waiting! Is that it? 

ARCHIE: You're takin' what I said out of con- 
test, like ya always do. Mr. Big 
Liberal. All I meant was, being 
co.lored* Flip a natural ajlvantage 
of entertainin' betng in hfs bl-ood. . 

EDITH: I thought it's tougher bein' born 
' black. ' 
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ARCHIE:. Edith, you gotta stop readin* what them 
two bleeding hearts bring home! t'm 
tellin' ya...you wanna get into sports 



MI 



'Al^CHIE: 



MIKE: 
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J\RCHIE': 



f^IKE: 



or entertainment. 
That's itl 



it's easier bein' black. 



How the helT do we get from 
your solid laughter at Flip 
another of your broadside attacks against 
all blacks? 



one hour of 
Wilson to 



There you go,.. just about ready to accuse 
me of prejudice ag'ain, ain't ya? 

(hopelessly) Yeah, Arch, "just about 
neady . " ^ 

An' an because I paid you favorite 
minority a few compliments. 

9ut you said blaCk .Flip Wilson wasn't 
as. funny as white Bob Hope. Or ^re 
you gonna tell me you don't think of 
them as black an' white? 



ARCHIE: Well, I don't. 
MIKE: You phony. . . . 

ARCHIE: Except when they're innerduced, and 
one steps out in his black skin, and 
the other is in his white; then I got 
two eyes, don't I? 



^Reprinted from Time , January 31, 1972. p. 59. 
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LEVEL VIII / 

/ ' 

LESSON 4 - VALUES AND CHOICES 



i 



PURPOSE : 

To help the student to recognize the relationship 
between values and choices. 



FOCUS : 
Valuing 

P^^EREQUISITE : 
Lesson 2 and 3 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : 

The student will be able to rank three personal 
values in order of his priorities. 

♦ ^ 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES : 

1. Students will identify behavioral alter- 
natives to a value dilemma and explore 

the consequences of each* ^ 

2. Students will weigh several personal values 
against value criteria. 
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MATERIALS ; 

Copies of "ttpighing Your/Values" Form 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES : 

1. Introducti Oil 

We have been talking about values and how 
they can affect what we do. We have also^ 
seen that observing what we do and say can 
point^^to the things that we really prize 
and value* 

The sit;uations that are most likely to 
rely on our val ues ^v>j{?-e those which involve 
choosi ng , between several attractive alter- 
natives. That is what is known as a 
di lemma , Nearly everyone gets ?caught in 
all kinds of dilemmas all 'thrfiugh life. 
That is why it is so importarft^^ learn 
what it is that we really valu^ because 
only then do we choose wisely. On the 
other hand, it is through having to make 
difficult choices that y^e can learn more 
clearly what our actual values are. To- 
day we are going to consider a dilemma and 
some of its alternative solutions. 

2, Ro.le'-play^ : 

*A,, Introduce this activity with a brief 
explanation of rble-playing as a 
learning experience, its purpose*, 
and the procedure to be followed. 

The basic steps to be followed are: 

(1) Warm-up 

(2) Select participants 



*Note to Teacher : jf you are not familiar with 
role-playing as a teaching strategy, a brief 
description of the steps in the strategy appears 
in the appendlx^^ excellent resource is the 
book by Fannie and George Sihaf tel , Role-Playing 
for Social Values: Decision-Making 1n' the Social 
Studies, 1967, 

•10 • 
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I a' ^es . ' r:^ ^ 13 - 1^, Si 1 dance 
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(4) Does Ann condone drinking and 

of pot? 

(5) S>^ou1d the legality of oarl- 
juan^ possession affect Ann's 
decision? Why? 

(6) Hov would Ann*s friends rearct 
if she forced then to leave 
her house? 

(7^ What night happen to Ann if her 
parents 1 earned she had broken 
her proni se? 

(8) What Is nost important in this 
situation? Keeping a pronise? 
Pleasing your friends? Satisfy- 
ing your parents? 

V^/fD^Have you ever had to choose be- 
tween Khat your parents wanted 
and what your friends wante'd? 



Deciding and Acting 

A. Ask students to think of» and write down 
two decisions that they have made and 
acted on. 

B. Forn groups of six to efght. 

C. Instruct group to discuss: (1) what 
these decisions were, (2) how they 
went about naking the decisions, and 
(3) how acting upon these decisions 
helped in their lives. 

D. Allow about 15 minutes for steps A, 
B, and C; then allow about 5 minutes 
for each student to make an entry in 
hi s journal . 



V 




4, Jouraa't Entries 

Allow five minutes or so for stirdenj;s ta- 
enter some "I 1 earned^ Statements tn ^ 
their .journals. It is iroportaot to th4 
effectiveness of manyof these activities 
that students are given the oppdrtunity> 
frequently, to reflect upan their experi- 
ence 'in the activities .and make written 
responses about them. 



EVALUATION : 

Ask students to write a short paragraph illus- 
trating the rela'tionship between acting and 
valuing. Students may wish to use. a personal 
experience or one they know of to explain the 
relationship. Reflecting upoli Ann's experience 
in the filmstrip should help students think of 
an experience meaningful to them.' 
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LEVEL VIII 

LESSON -6 - VALUE INFLUENCES 



• PURPOSE : ' ° , ■ 

< 

To develop awareness o'f the factors which in 
fluence the formation of valtjes-* 



FOCUS : . . 

Value determinants and influences 



PREREQUISITES : 
Lesson- 2^, 3, and 4 



TERHTnAL OBJECTIVE : 

Students will be able to identify major 
influences in the formation of an individual 
values . 



EffABLING OBJECTIVES : 

1. Students Will be able to recogni ze* some 
values that his parents have tried to 
ins ti 11 in him. 

2. After viewing filmstrip, state some of 
the ways in which our values are shaped 
by outside forces or influences, 

f 

4 

J" 
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MATERIALS ; 

Filmstrip/Cassette " Developing Values ," Part I 
(Guidance Associates') 

Class copies of "Discussion Questions" 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES : ^ 

— — ■ 

.1 • Introduction 

Perhaps, during the last few class .sessions 
we have learned a little about what some 
of ourvalues are. Have you wondered, ever 
how we happened to develop those particular 
values that we hold? If we want to under- 
stand ourselves and others better, it 
might" be helpful to look into some of the 
factors. that influence ais. 



2. Parents as Influences' - 

Instruct students to: 

A* "List in youf journals (o> on a 
s-eparate piece of paper) some of 
' the values that your parents have 
tried to instill in you/ 

B.. List-iome valfies that your parents 
say they strongly believe, in or 
espouse. Do they always practice 
these values? Why* not? 

3.. Show Vi Imstri'p, Developing Val ues , Part I 

4* Discussion * < 

A. Distribute copies of ^*Di scussion 

Questi ons " from f i Imstrip'. discussion 
guide, pp. 1 1-12^ 
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B. Ask students to respond to questions. 

C. Form groups of four . 

D. Each group shoultl select one item on 
the questionnaire to react to.. 

E. Share conclusions in large group as to 
what some of the major influences in 
the development of an individual's 

Q' values are (community, school, religion, 
■friends, parents, etc ) 

Provide" time for journal entries as a con- . 
elusion to the lesson. 



EVALUATION : / 

Rank -orcier by numbering 1 to 8 (most to least), 
the importance of each .of the influences in 
determining your present, val ues . / 



Religion 

Parents 

Friends 

■■ .M ovies/TV 

^Advertising 

^School 

. Sel f 

-Other (Desfcribe) 



.^9 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



In what" areas of activity do you compete? Do you 
think competition should be encouraged? How 
important in your 1 i fe. i s winning or being "first?" 

Can you think of any circumstances in which cheating 
would be morally justified? Explain your answer. 

What are the issues fn the scenes involving the \ " 
young girl and the principal? Is the principal \ 
fair? Should the girl prbtecf her friends? Why? '\ 



Do you feel that your friends influence your values? 
In what ways? Have you ever sacrificed something in 
which you believed in order to be included or accepted 'I 
group? 



To what groups do you belong? Are you a leader or 
a follower in these groups? Is compromise among ' 
group members necessary for a group to s.et and achieve 
its goals^? 

In what ways do you think society's values have 
changed over th.e 'last, decade? Have changing social 
valves affected your personal Beliefs? Explain your 
answer. 



Do valuer portrayed in movies, TV shows, nagazines and 
advertising influence your value choices? 'in what ways? 

Are there any social practices considered* unacceptabl-e 
in your comnunity? Would you risk public disapproval to 
support sonething in Khich you believed? Give art 
exaropl e . 



What is the effect of religious teachings on your 
decisions? Do you thint cnarches or synagogues «re 
inportaot and/or useful in today's society? 
Why do you think that? 



\ 
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LESSON 7 - THE COMMUNITY* AS A VALUE INFLUENCE 



PURPOSE: 



To s-tudy the general characteristics of the 
conaunlty in which the st^d^nt lives to- pro- 
vide a perspective through which to see how y 
it influences his way of life. 



4 " 

FOCUS : 

Characteristics of a cor^nunity (or neighbor- 
hood) . 



PREREQUISITE : 
Hone 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : ^ 

Students will select and describe '-eprese'^ta- 
tive characteristics of t^.elr ccrr-'^^ty 5^v^^5 
reasons why particular selections were rade. 



r^re suitar'e ' stre cas*r 5t.te-ts 
tC' jse tte cC'^'cep 



ace : ^ ' c:xr. 
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EXABLIHS OBJECTIVES: 



1. Using prior kriowledg^e of t^'e c^t/ i** 
car'is^^ni ty , t^.e st^de'^t itll"! '•ece^'. 

ire T>raLi nstOTDl ng , its ircst :-tsti*^^*5 
features, p'^ aces. > 2ti r^a'^arte.'-' s- 
tics , groups . etc . . . 

2. jslr.g 3ata •tot? fa^ "-stc-TT' ^^5. :t*f€'t: 
¥itl gro^p a^^d 'a^e' ^teirs "'t: : * : * • 

5 ^ e s 

at:«,t ::inT»'^ ci , 
'^t*r€ cczriT*'- ' t_> t^i^;^:- 



r'a:«::a': "e^i;*^ ^ ' : ;i -^e*^ : « * 
1 a * r t c •^r ' * c * • ^ ; •"'^ ^t f'lt^'t"?! 

t * e : : . t » : : * * t 
: - i 1; I* »: ^ :;t-^:. ' ^t^-? * 
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SARRATOR'S SCRIPT 



TO, 



CLwSlHSr {Write a sentence or two as to why this is a spec 
place 
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LEVEL VIII 



LES^OH 8 - COHHUNITY VALUESV PART I 



PURPOSE: 



To increase understanding of the general nature 
of the comnunity population, 



FOCUS : 

Comaunity population 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : 



The student will be able to identify ways in 
which an individual raay be influenced by the 
values and characteristics of the community. 



ENABLING OBJECTIVES: 



1, Utilizing local resources,, the student will 
locate basic facts and information about 
the population in his community, ' 

2, The student will generalize from the infor- 
mation about what the people in his communi- 
ty are like in terms of geographic and 
cultural origins, traditions. Income, prob- 
lems and priorities. 
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3, The student win write a short paragraph 
or story about the first week's experiences, 
feelings or problems of someone new to the 
communi ty^, ^"n^ 




MATERIALS: 



Informational materials such asfChamber of 
Commerce pamph^ts, brochures, etc? or news 
media that describe the local population would 
add to the lesson, but are not necessary to 
completion of the objective, ' 

Also, data from interviews of local professional 
persons familiar with a broad segment of the 
population, such as a counselor-, doctor, lawyer, 
minister, law officer, school administrator, etc 
would be helpful. This material could be avail- 
able in the form of taped or transcribed inter- 
views, or from visits to the class or school by 
those persons as speakers. 



FORMS AND QUESTIONNAIRE HANDOUTS : 

1, "Community Population Study - Form #1 

2, "Problems and Concerns" - Form #2 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES: . PART I 

1, Introduction 

Focusing Questions: 

Do people "make" the place where they 1 
what it is, or does the place shape the 
way people are? 
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If we can't neally know our community with 
out considering what the people who live 
there are like, what are some of the ques- 
tions we need to ask in order to learn 
about the people? 

Would things such as the use of money and 
the use of time reflect some general atti- 
tudes and values? Why?- 

What does knowing what a person (or a 
group of people) values tell you about 
that person? In other words, if you knew' 
for certain that religion and health were* 
the-most prized values of someone you had 
never met, what would you expect th^it 
person to be like in terms of his/h^er ^ 
likes, dislikes, preferences, or life-, 
style? 

How can we go about ans\/ering these ques- 
tions? That is to say, what are same of 
the things or indicators we would need to 
find out about in order to get a general 
idea of what our fellow citizens are like 
as a group or total population? 



Inq.uiry 

Distribute forms "Community Population 
Study" (Form Instruct students to. 

scan the questions listed on the sheet. 
Ask students if they think that finding 
the answers to these questions will pro- 
vide enough information for study, or if 
there are additional questions that need 
to be investigated. If any are volun- 
teered, write them on the board so that 
students may add them to their lists. 

The purpose of these questions is to 
guide the students' inquiry and study of 
the information that is provided through 
the lessons for any further study that 
the teacher may wish to develop. 
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Be sure to provide ttme at some point for 
the information that is gathered via the 
questionnaire to be shared by students 
wfth the entire class. 



Distribute any pY^epared or printed materials 
about the popu)/ation and allow ti/me for 
students to r^ad, and/or: 

« 

Present any audio-visual materials that 
either you or the students may have pre- 
pared such as tape-recorded interviews 
^ith selected professional persons from 
the community. < 



Summari zi ng 

A. Distribute forms "Problems and Con- 
cerns of our Community" (Form #2),* 

Ask each student to recall what has 
* be learned about the community in 
the past few lessons. After read- 
ing the list of problems on the form, 
the student is to place a check be- 
side each problem that'he believes* 
i$ a serious problem for the people 
in this community. 



G. After completing the checklist^ 
students are to work in pairs to 
reach an agreement on the fl ve 
most' im^)ortant probl ems , ^ 



Assignment: 

A, Find the information you need in 
*0rder to complete the questions in 

* , the "Population Study. " 

B. Study. the advertisements and articles 
in today's newspaper and then list in" 
rank order at least five thinqs that you 
think the people in our city (town) en- 
joy doing most in the way of sports 

and recreation. 



Providing Information and Data: 
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•i , FORM #1 . •' " * 



COMMUNITY POPULATION STUDY . 
.(Or, What are'the People Like?(^ 

j. . How.many are ttvere? 

2. Where do they come from, mastly? 

3. What Itinds of jobs bring people here? 

4. What do they like to do best in thei-r spare t^me? 

5. What do they spend most of their money on?. 

6. What makes them angry? 

7. What do they want for their children^ 

8. What do they expect froo the schools? 

9. What do they want churches to provide? 

>0. What ways do they differ cost fron prte another? 

- ^^ace? - Econoctc Status? 

- Religion? Social Class? 

- Political views? - Age? / 

11. in what ways are they f^ost alike? 

12. What are socve of the sajor problem's and concerns 
of the entire populations? 
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the largest drug problen in the 
U.S.? 

Another pause night take pVace 
for student discussion after frane 
69/ Do the viewers consider 
drinking a learned behavior? Mh^t 
contributes nost to teenage drtnk- 
ing: parental attitudes or pres- 
sures fron friends? 

Cont>nueUo the end of Filcnstrip #1 . 



Oi scussi on 

To open discussion, refer back to the 
narration beginning with frame 94, 

What attitudes concerning drinking 
have we adopted from adults? Do 
a couple of extra drinks solve 
problems? Relieve tensions? Is 
the amount of beer a person can- 
consume a test of manliness? 
Do tee-nagers pressure each other 
to drink? Do adults? 



(Optional) Role Play 

A. Ask students to describe a situation 
which junior high school teenagers 
raight pressure ea-ch other to drink. 

B. Suggest that twq or three volunteer 
to spontaneously role-play this 
episode. 

C. Exploratory follow-up questions^, 

- What are we afraid will 
happen if we do not con- 
form to peer pressure? 

- Does that always really 
happen? 
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How can a persorv "be him- 
self?" 

What makes kids try to 
pressure others to drink 
or smoke pot? 

How many of you have ex- 
perienced a situation like 
this? 

Do you wish it could turn 
out differently? Why? 



EVALUATION: 



Students will write a statement expressing his 
belief as to the chief cause of teenage dri nki ng 
and list the reasons for his choice* These may 
be shared with the class or kept in ivis journaK 



. 1 
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LEVEL VIII 

LESSON n - "LIFE ON THE ROCKS" '- PART II 



PURPOSE ; 

To encourage moderation in alcohol use through 

an awareness of the impact of alcohol addiction 

on families, business and industry. 



FOCUS ; 

Alcohol addi cti on 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : 

The student will be able to explain why 
Alcoholics Annonymous has worked for many 
indi viduals. 



" ENABLING OBJECTIVES : 

1, After viewing madia and participating 
in discussion, the student will be able 
to examine orally the effects of job 
pressures on drinking practices. 

Z. The student will consider possible 

alternatives for the characters ^i n 

the /f i Imstri p as they respond to their 
life situations. / 



/ 

/ 
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MATERIALS : / 

FiliDstrip/reclDrd: Life on the Rocks , Part II 

Information materials describ-ing the work of 
Alcohol i c Anonymous . 

Optional: A guest lecturer from the nearest 

Alcoholic Anonymous Office for either this 
lesson or the next. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES : 

1 . Introducti on 

The main theme of the filmstrip presentation 
we will have today is alcohol addiction. He 
will see how job pressures contribute to 
al cohol i sm. 

As we view the filmstrip, try to think of 
some alternative ways that the persons in 
the story might have handled ttieir situations. 

2, Filmstrip presentation, Part 11 (Instructions 
and discussion questions are from "^Teachers 
Guide," Life an the Rocks , pp. 28-30). 

At the conclusion of Part II, it is 
suggested that the instructor re- 
view the narration beginning with- 
frame 73 and continue through 
frame 79, This concluding segnent 
wIlV help to focus student discussion 
on the humanistic features of jobs 
in a highly industrialized society. 

3 , Di scussi on : 

A. Is Jim's problen an unusual one? 

B. How many persons do you know whose 
drinking causes problens for either 
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theaselves or their faailies? 

What are the kinds of prohlex^ 

that the drinking causes? 

Financial? Social? Health? 

Job? ' ^ 

C. In your opinion, what factors 
seec to contribute or cause 
fH*obl63 drinking? 

^. 

D- What ca,n children do when the/ 
have an alcoholic parent? 
(possible answers^: find oui 
about alcohol isc/ D/ taUirg to 
sor^eone who is *kno¥l edgab' e 
about the topic, or t^rogg^ AA ^ 
or reading materials avallafe'Ie 
i n the 1 1 brar i es , ) 
(J 

E . Was there sot:et^f 1 i Jin's 
personality that irignt '"■aire 
led hin to drini too ttjt^ 

when ttti ngs *got to jg**"!? * * 

F. How ran/ of ycu ^atre ''eard 

Alcoholics Ar,0f5>XDaS? ii*"at 

it? What does It tr^ tC' d:'^ 
(This a-^&stio''. serves as a*' 
i ntroduct 1 C'^' to a d^sc^^sS'O*^ 
of the wort of A.A . 



AT CDhO 1 1 CS A'-C'^^tT^C^wS 

Tbe bas^c i ••f c-rc^at? c t*^2t st^re^^ts s*^:-«'d 
-learn ccncer A.A ^s ' 'ts tas*: 
f-ose, ID ^'ts rrrre Z'^ t'^atr^^t. w^* 
it se^ires , a^i ^2* -m^^^, tc^ t-r^^-rt 

A,A, T>^is ^ r "^crtiat 1 c ra- te j'^Ci'ic^ 
either V a t^^e* teac^t"^ 'eit-r-e, e 
resturce ;e^sr*" *^tT^ AA t*'*'!*;* j^e- 
par^d rete^*2's v-^'t*- : :e :rt«**er 
frc3 yZm^ 'rta' AA z'^^^zt 
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r.tziz'-^i :-c^5*^t t/ stSde'^.ts (each 
tint zz t-jf tr^^>^ at least 




ee'age*' l^te today, 
se •'ii.^ans. It is 1c- 
'^::eat^^^-t wfi-^t the 



^';*t -te'^est**; 'or r>aw to 

c^^a-*^ «*^at t*^-ejr are 1 Ue er.tfrely 
I****: we ^^^^z t*^e red^a, plus our 
rt'^e's etr-t w*^at typifies teenagers 



; •'tit *; ita'^a:ty;-e$ 
^ 't:;rfa'':e 



a^ 



CiJS tiro 



girls 
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(2) Assign task as follows.: 

Create a typical teenage boy 

Group #1 (boys) 
Gr;^up #2 (girls.) 

Create a typical teenage girl 

Group #3 (boys) 
Group #4 (girls) 

(3) Instructions to groups 

Create your group picture 
or col 1 age of a typi cal 
teenage boy or girl by 
cutting out pictures from 
magazi nes 

Name your creation 



EVALUATION : „ 

Each student ^ill write a paragraph describing 
the Hikes** and "dislikes" of the teenager his 
group created. 



7 
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LEVEL VIII 



LESSON 14 - TEENAGING TODAY - PART II 



PURPOSE : 

To examine stereotypes of contemporary adolescence 
as an influence on personal value formation. 



FOCUS : ' 

Teenage ideals 



PREREQUISITES : 
Lesson 13 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : 

Using his selections from group-created 
criteria af the ideal teenager, the student 
win c^^re himself to his or her idea of 
toiJdrf^ typical teenager. 



ENABLING OBJECTIVES : 

1. The student will identify specific traits 
and characteristics that his ideal male 
or female teenage image possesses. 

2. The student will compare himself to the 
prevalent adolescent stereotypes. 
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MATERIALS : 

Forms, "The Two He's" 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES : 
Introduction 

Today we will continue our discussion of 
what the typical teenager is like. We 
will neet in. the sar?e oj^ups that were 
forned yesterday andxsfork together in 
describing your rodel teenagers, 

2 . Traits 

Instructions to groups 

Select a recorder to jist tne 
personality traits and characters- 
tics of your rodel teenager. 

Discuss the kin^ person t'^^s toj 
or girl is^ in lerns of ;^ersci^^ - ^J^^ 
traits, preferences, ^aDlts. ifO-'-^es, 
attitudes, beliefs i^i va'-es. 
exacp 1 e : 

-rf^at does s^^e iz 

with spare tine' 

-Favorite tvpe n-s'-:, 
sport, etc* 

-tf*"at z z z*^ e J z : ii z ^z 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES : 

1 . Introducti on ^ . 

"In your journals, describe the ways in 
which the kind of students we have in our 
'school affect you personally." 

When student have had adequate time to 
complete their journal entries, ask them 
to form groups of three and di.scuss their 
journal entries with one another. 

2. V^lue influences of the school 

Nin addition to your schoolmates, what 
are some of the other value influences 
in our school?" (Teachers, administrators 
counselors, curriculum, etc..) 

Small group discussion questions: 

In what ways do the faculty 
and ad mi m strati on affect 
the formation of your values? 

I Are. you affected by wfiat is 
/ taught here? By what is not 
i^' taught? 

As a group, rank in order of 
power each of the following 
value 'influences: students, 
y f acul ty , ' admi n i s tra ti on , 
curr i cul um , etc . . ; . 



^ Large group discussion: 




Each small group is/t6 share 
its conclusions wi/h the 
large group. 

Conclude the session with several '*I 
1 earned .... " statements . 
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EVALUATION: 



the student will describe the Influ'ences of 

his school which have been positive forpes W 

his development and those which he feels have 

had negative effects for him* 

Teacher: Compile two lists of the forces 

on the board from students willing 
to share ttieir findings. A dis- 
cussion should ftllow the listing. 



/ 

/ 
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LEVEL VIII 



LESSON 17 - 'FAMILY INFLUENCE 



PURPOSE 

To explore the family as in influence in 
value forwiation. 

FOCUS : 

Family influence 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : 

The student will be able to identify at least 
three important ways in -which the family has 
an influence upon his development. 



ENABLING OBJECf'lVES : 

1. The student will explore some of the 
values held by members of his family 
and how these values are indicated 

. i n thei r dai 1y 1 i ves • 

2. The student wit! be ab.le to rank in 
order of importance those values he 
feels are most strongly held by his 
f ami 1y • 
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The student will be able to analyze ways 
/in which f ami 1 i es - foster value formation 
family meinbers, and v/ays in which fami- 
lies may hinder, development of values. 



MATERIALS : 

Transparency or newsprint wi th Important 
Values" listed ^Optional ) 

Transparency or ■ newsprfff^ with "Alternative 
Courses of Action"' listed (Optional) 

Forms: "family Awareness" ^ ^ 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES: 



1 . Introduction 



During the last few class sessions we 
have been examining some of the forces^ 
in our society that influence our values 
Certainly, a major influence in most 
lives is the family. Today, we will be 
exploring things about -our own families 
which may- help us to see more cle^arly 



how each 
f ami ly . 



of us is affected by his 



2. Family values 



Instruct students to list in their 
journals or on paper, "Ten Command- 

These are the 



[nent^s-«-o:miy Fam,ily." 
"always/^^ not," " 



never" kinds 



of stateme'nts that we he^r ih our 
homes. However, they often are no,t 
stated^ Uit only implied. That is^ 
to say^ we get the message even 

ij;hough it may never be in the f:«rm 

•of spoken words. 



iO 
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B, Form groups of four for individual 
sharing of these "commandments," 



(1) Are there some commandments 
that appear on everyone's 

' ' list? 

(2) ' Are there any differences 

in the lists of group members? 
Why? 

(3) Do these Commandments re- 
flect some values? 

C, After groups have had sufficient time 
for each member to talk about his 
• family's "commandm&nts , " dismiss 
groups and : 

(1) Ask students to individually 
go back over their lists 
and determirxe what values 
each of ttf^e commandments 
seems t(/ express . 

' (2) Write thVt value in the 
margi n . 



Ranking ^ ^ 

A, List the following values on/the 
board oV on a transparency 

Self Worth 

_Work 

, _Security 

Health 

* Parents (Spouse) 



_^ Brothers and Sisters (Children 

101 
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Ask each student to copy this list"" 
of values into* hts journal and then 
rank them in order of how important 
they are to his parents (together or 
mother and father separately) and 
then in order of importance to him 
personal ly . 

B. Group discussion 

(ly 'If your values were not the 
same as your parents' values, 
how would you f eisl 

(2) "liould you do anything about 
, the. value conflict?" ■ 

. (List on board the suggestions 
volunteered by students on 
what oounse of action they would 
Jtake?) • 

(3) When three or four solutions to 
the problem/conflict have been 
written ^on the boarcf, ask each 
student lo privately rank ord^r 
from the best course of acy-on 
to. tf^e ;1 east desirable. ATlow 
those who wish to do so, tq. 
share their rankings with.ttie 
class . ^ . ' 



Assignment ^ 

Family Aware^ness . 

The main influence of f ami 1 i es^ upon ' 
members is through the values they 
express. Since rea-l values are not 
always tKe ones' that people espouse^ 
or s.3y they hold, it is helpful in 
disct}vering real values to loo^k atC^ 
some value 'indicators. Two ^'ndica- 
tors that we have talked about are 
"time" a'nd "money," Family use of 
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$"nd -money often helps-. iis to 
-under^starid wdat.is fmp^artant to* 
Us, members » Your task In this 
assignment is to complete the 
activities on the farms, provided 
so that you may examine some of 
the value indicators which exist 
for your family. 



EVAmATION : ^ / 

Ttie student will listVthree vai-ues thai; .he 
shares with members ofXhis family and explain 
how he believes these were deveKJ^ed in each 
member. If he shares no values with his family, 
he may explain how his values came to be to- 
tally different than hi.s family *^s. 
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II. HOW WE^SP^END OUR MONEY 

Make a gue$s as to what percentage of your . family ' s total 
income is spent on the items listed 4)elow. When you have 
finished, rank-order the five items that cost the most% 
Check your guesses, with your parents to see how close your 
figures are to what is actually spent in ^our family for these 
things: 

Shel ter (rent , house payment , ut i Ti ti e^s ) * 

Home maintenance (repairs, lawn c^are, etc.)i. 

Furniture and appliances 
j Food (groceries, restaurants, school lunches) 



Trai^sportat ion (gas, car payments, repair, 

bus and taxi fares) 

Gifts and con tri bution.s 

Clothing ^ ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ — -.JlX^ 

^ Education (tuition and'fees) 

Books-, magazines 

J Entertaining (parties, etc-.) 

_^ Alcoholic beverages ^ ^ 

, ' Cigarettes - 

Recreation *(s.ports, tickets for events) 

V acat'ions , 

Medical Care • * • 

^ Ojther ' 

A 

The five'things that we spend most on are: ^ 

1. ' ' 
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III.. • f^EACTIONS 



Complete the following statements as briefly and hojriestlv 
as possible; ' 



1. I was surprfsed to see that 



2. I was pleased to see that 



3, I was disappointed that 



4. What puzzles me most is 



5. ^Three* thi ngs my f ami 1 y 1 i kes to do are^ 



6. What I like best abcut^my family is 



4 



7,. If I could change anyth-ing about my family it would be 



8. I learned th'at 

) 
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LEVEL VIII 



LESSON 18 - SHAPING IDENTITY 



PURPOSE: 



To becoiwe aware of the importance of defining 
oneself and to accept oneself as a worthwhile 
person. 



FOCUS: 



Self Identity 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : 

? 

The student will be able to name various 
•persons who have helped shape his identity 
and analyze the influence they had in his 
life. 



ENABLING OBJECTIVES : 

1. The student, as a result of viewing a 
filmstrip presentati on » "Shapi ng Iden- 
tity," will discuss influences on one's 
identity, both internal (hereditary) 
and external (environment). 

2. Student will be able to list traits 
that he admires in others and traits 

.heMlslikes in others. 
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MAtERIALS : - '\ 

Form, "Influential People" 

Filmstrips and cassettes, "Shaping Identity, 
Part I ind .IK 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES : 

1. Introduction 

The main purpose of our present study is 
ti) encourage young people to make an 
honest appraisal of who they are and what 
they can be. That is, to help develop a 
sense of Identity and self worth. 

Identi ty 

The sense of self which we call 
"it|entity" has had many defini- 
tions. In essence, it is the 
self-concept, the "Ij" the, pic- 
ture of "who I am," which deter^ 
mines how a person will reacj: In 
any given situation. This 
identity factor operates on both 
a. conscious and an unconscious 
leveV. It is the "I" which, 
functions as the decision-making 
mechanism in many life situations: 
e.g. am I one who takes advantage 
of an opportunity even if it is 
harm^ful to others? .Am I one 
who speaks truth even when^'t 
hurts? Do I see myself as a 
person who is liked, and there- 
fore, how shall I handle this , 
situation? • * 

Tbis ^concept of oneself has 
evolved from a combination of 
internal and externa-! events 
which inc'lude pre-natal influences, 
heredity, environmental pressures. 




nutrition, -health, and peer'in- 
fluences, to name. but. a fev^. 
To a great extent this concept 
■ '' . ^ of self is -also determined by 

the manner in which significant 
other's' respond to us thi^oughout, 
our lives. (FTom Discussion 
Guide, "Shaping Identity," ' 

• pp. 7'B: ) 

0 ~ • * 
tf • 

0 

2. FilmsVip's for "Shaping Identity"' 
y , • A: Part I (5 minutes) . 

' Discussion: 

< , 

(the following statements are 
reproduced from the Teacher's 
* Gui'de. ' Use them as a spring- 

bojard for-discussion.) 

Frames 22 and 2j : 

1 ^ "I mean, everybody gets so 

^ uptight over marijuana and 
drugs and sex - no one ever 
seems to get upset if a kid 
is worried about the kind of , 
* "< person he is." 

Frames 33 and 34 : 

"You hear pjeople tell you about 
how they found themselves, and 
most of t'he time you know right 
away that what*they did wouldn't 
work for you at all. And you're 
right, because everyone has to 
• find .himself in his own way. 
The really important thing is_ 
to try." 
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B. Part II 



Discuss the idea that the chief 
focus should be on the inter- 
dependence between heredity (e,g 
how tall one is) and environment 
(e.g, how'one has been led to 
feel about his height). Under- 
standing that mixture is where 
learning about oneself actually 
starts. (p, 15, Discussion 
Guide) 

Form 5mall groups to discuss: 

(1) W^t factors have\ad the 
most influence on your 
'se^nse of who you are at 

thjs point in youri life? 

(2) /^hat is ttie importance 

M physical characteristics 
on one's sel f -concept? 

(3) Evaluate- the effect of the 
following influences: 
parents, brothers and 
sisters , friencfeL, scfiool , 
teachers, plans'^or the 
future, social pressures, 
etc • — 



Personal Traits 

Ask student individually to: 

A. List traits they admire in others, 

B. List traits they dislike in other's. 

C. ChecTc mark those traits on the 
lists which they think they possess 
themsel ves . 

I 
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0. Discuss with their group whether or * 
not changing some traits would change 
their feelings about themselves. 



EVALUATION; 



\ 



The student will complete- a form which assists 
htm in identifying those persons who have been 
most ihfluential in his life. 



/ 
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Evaluation Format 



INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE 



People who influenced me most during the first half of 
my 1 1 f e : 

.h 



People who influenced me during the last half of my life 



The four people who are most influential in my life now: 
2. * ' 

4: 



Look^over the 6ntire list and place a check-mark by those 
names who were good influences. 

Write a se'ntence for each person telling why he or she 
was a good influence. 
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LEVEL VIII 



LESSON 19. - WHO I AM 



PURPOSE-; 



To become more aware of the importance 
of defining oneself and^ accepti ng oneself 
as a worthwhile person. 



V 



OCUS : ^ 

ir 

Sel f-Identi ty ' 

PREREQUISITES : 
Lesson'18 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : 

Following the learning experiences, the 
student will be able be identify his personal 
values. 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES : 

— \ ^ 

1- The student will be able to identify 
activities which provide him with high 
exci tement . 

2. The student will be able to draw a 
picture or write a bri ef* paragraph 
describing, "Who I Am." 
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3- List the "Ten Commandments" for his 
family, peers, school, teachers, and 
for ^imsel f 

MATERfALS : 
None 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES: 



1- Introduction 



Focus Question : 

How can we' know or understand our- 
selves better? i.e., are there 
ways for a person to see himself 
more clearly?. 

Possib>e Responses : 

Through knowing more about our --^ 
values, personal traits, likes, 
dislikes, goals, the wa-ys we 
think others see^us, and the sort 
of person we would like to be- 
come. 



Exciting Moments 

Jndi vidua4 ly , students list the ten 
most ttnvLlling moments experienced 
during the last five years- 

*. 

B. List several -exciting moments from 
earl i er years . ' 

♦ . ^ 

C. "Do you detect patterns?" "What 
conditions needs to be present for 
you to experience high excitement?'* 
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Commandments 

A* Individually, students list "Ten 
Commandments" for each of the 
following: 

(1 ) Fami ly 

(2) School 

(3) Peers 

(4) Teachers 

(5) Commandments that you would 
like to live by, 

B. If time permits, these lists can be 
shared in small groups. 



Either or Choices 

One way we can understand ourselves 
better is to decide which of two ex- 
tremes we are most like. For example, 
a city person or a country person? 
During the next few minutes let us 
try this activity by each person 
going to opposite ends of the room 
according to how you would place 
yourself in each of the either/or 
choice. I will call out the two 
traits and designate which end of 
the room represents eacfr trait. 
You are then to move to. the room 
.end that you think you come close^^ 
to belonging in. If you cannot de- 
cide, then stand in the middle. 
Move as soon as I ^tate the choice* 

A, Are you a passive person or 
^n aggressive person? 

B, T&lkative or quiet? 

C, A saver or a spender? * • 

D, A joiner or a loner? 

E, "Uptight" or "hanging loose?" 
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Teacher: vAdd other choices as you see fit. 



EVALUATION : , . ' 

What personal values reflected by your list 
of "Commandments would you like to live by?" 
Make a list of the values opposite your H^t 
of commandments. 



.V 
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LEVEL VIII 



LESSON 20 - DEClsrOM-MAlCING - T, 



PURPOSE ; 

To develop ;appreci ation of the role, of ; 
decision-making, in personal development. 



FOCUS : 

. , 

Declsion-makiVg . ♦ 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : * 

T\he ;5tudent will identify a strategy that 
hiB has recently applied in making a diffi- 
cu\t decision. r , 



ENABUNQ OBJECTIVES: 



\ 



1.. The student v(i)y^e able to identify 
ajvariety of ^^ategi^^^s commonly used 
in making decisions • 

2. "The studen;t' will be able to use essen- 

tial fea^res of forma^l or rational 
, decision-making to analyze one of his , 
past decisions* 

3. The stuxlent will experience the process 
of making choices in his own life. 
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■• MATERIALS : ' . ' 

'Overhead projector 

Trjinsparencies or Handouts 

#1 "Strategies for Deciding" 
#2 "Elements of Decisions" 
#3 "Steps in the Decision-Making Process" * 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES ; 

V- Introduction 

^ Currently, we have been, thi nki ng about 

the person that each of us is today and 
how we became that way. Did you ever 
stop to think that the wa,y you are right 
now and what you will be in the future 
isjargely the result of your choices 
or decisions? 

Focus .Ques ti ons : 

A. Think Back overi^today. How 
many detisions have each of 
you made already, beginning 
.with getting up^this morning? 

B, What was- your easiest decision? . 

€• What was your most difficult-- 
decision? What made it diffi- 
cult? 

D* What longterro eff ect^ do the 
decisions you made today have 
on the' sort of person you are? . 



1. Decision-Making- S,trate^ies 

Frequently , we fail to make decisions 
effectively when ^a difficult choice 
confronts us* Individuals may use 
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varipus strategies or ways fof* solving 
the "problem-at-hand. AUo, different 
situations call for different s-trategies 
So, a strategy in itseVf is neither good 
nor bad -tit's effectiveness depends on, 
the individual and the situation. 



Here are some strategies that have been 
used frequently by a number of junior, 
high school studentsi 

*(Show Transparency #1, "Strategie/ for 
Detiding") 

Discussion:- ^ ^ " . 



Think about the students in ofur school 
and about the typical . deci s/ons they 
make each day. N 

A- Which strTtTgy do yoi th . 
most common? / ^3 



irkk N s 



the 




\'B. Which strategy do/yoa think is the 

'Meast common? 

p\ Which strategy/d^o you use the most?. 

dT Which strategy is easiest? 



*Note To Teacher : 

In showing transparencies with information in 
list or step form^ it is most effective to 
cover the transparerycy wi^th a cardboard or 
sheet of paper that is gradually removed to 
display only 'what is being presented at the 
moment* This ards the .l^earner in focusing 
• on what is being sa.id^c^t the time, and in 
' /preverttiYig the di straction of readi ng' ahead 
or being presented with too much information 
at once. 
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E. Which strategy is best? 

F. What'would you do as you find your- 
self using fhe Agonizing Strategy 
or the Paralysis Strategy? 

How does a person develop his style 
of decision-making? 

What alibis involved in decision- 
making? *., 

Elements of Decision-Making 



Lecture 




(Show Transparency #2, "Elements of 
Deciding") ^See Note to Teacher on 
preceeding page. ' ' . 

£veny choice that we make involves a 
, < value judgment, either conscious or 
unconscious." Therefore, making good 
decisions is„much more likely *to occur 
when consider and clarify what the 
underlying values^ .are . - 

Another essential ingredi ent /of effec- 
tive decision-making is knpHrig what the 
end-goal s of the decision are\ That is, 
what exactly i s ■ su-pposed Uo be] accomp- 
lished by solving the prob>lem? Are .the 
goals desirable, or "worthwhile, or 
■practical? Deciding the^l iie of the 
g-oals is an important I3art .of -every r 
deci&ion. That i>=^y we c'a-n't sepa- 
rate deci si ons^from values 1 1 
decisions ap€ founded on vame judgments. • 

Becomi>fg aware of the ingredients 6f 
decision (goals and values) helijs us 
to decide important matters. 




The discussion cfuestions and strategies are drawn 
from pages. 44-45 ih H.B. Gelatt and others. Deciding. 
College Entrance Exami nati on^: Board , New York, 1972. 

ess 
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steps in Decision-Making 

Decisions can be made rationally, in a 
planned and orderly manner. In fact, 
formal decision-making is a process 
which has specific steps. Learning 
these steps and how to' apply them' to 
pihobl em' si tuati ons is a valuable tool 
for effective living. 

""Repeat question from discussion: "What 
is involved in making a decision?" 

(Show Transparency #3, "Steps in 
Decision-Making" ) 



Difficult Decision 

A. Form groups of three students 

B. Task: 

(1) Think of the most difficult 
decision you made this year. 

(2) Discuss this decision with 
the two other members of^ 
your group (allow 2-3 Irrin- 
utes for each person) and . 
have them share in helping 
to identify: 

- possible alternatives 
or solutions 

- consequencVs-~af each 
al ternati ve 



\ 



- how you went about 
decid^rtg on the course 

Zxtion that you took 
values underlie the 
decision 
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EVAL UATION : 

The student will identify a difficult de- 
cision ^hat he has made recently, lisi 
alternative sojutions, and possible^on- 
sequences of. each. This'may take/^lace 

the form of small group discuision such 
as the one Outlined above in tearnirfg 
Experience #4, or as an indi/idual, 
written activvty. - / 
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TRANSPARENCY #1 




PLANNING ' 



INTUITIVE 
PARALYSIS 



STRATEGIES FOR DECIDING 



Little thought or examination, taking 
the first* alterriative, "don't look 
before ypu leap. " 

Letting th'e environment decide, leaving 
it up to fate, 'Mt*§. all in thfe cards." 

Let someone else decide, following someone 
else's plans, "anything you say. Sir." 

Taking asmoratorium postponing thought and 
action, "cross that bridge later," 

Getting lost in'all the data, getting 
overwhelmed with analyzing alternatives, 
"I don't know what to do, 

Using a procedure so that the ^ftd result 
is satisfying, a rational approach with a 
balance between knowledge and emotion, 
"weighting the facts." 

A mystical, preconscious choice based 
.on "inner harmony," "it feels right." 

The decider accepts responsibility, but 
is unable to approach it, "can't face up 
to it," / . 
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TRANSPAliENCY #3^ 



STjEPS IN THE DECISION M-AKING PROCESS 



STEP I Identify the end-goals of the decision 

- What is it that you are trying 
to accomplish by tfii> choice? 

- What is thB real problem that/ 
you*re trying to solve? ^ 



STEP II List all available alternatives. 

-What are all the options or 
possible solutions? 



STEP III Evaluate the conseqtjerTtea^f each alternative- 

- Examine the value of^e^h option; 
tJiat is, what's good and' bad 
abou.t each possible solution? 



STEP IV Select theTbest solutton, based on how well 
the values "of each option matches the end- 
^ goal . 
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LEVEL VIII 

f 

LESSON 21 - DECISION MAKING - II 



PURPOSE : 

To increase skill in deci si on-nfaki ng . • 

f FOCUS : 

Decision-making 

. PREREQUISITE : 
Lesson 20 

TEI^HINAL OBJECTIVE : 

Following learning experiences, the student 
will ut*ilize a force-field analysis proce- 
dure to malce a personal decision, 

»■ 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES :' 

1- The student will recall and use the 
basic steps of decision-makin'g- 

2, The student will participate in 
force-field analysis of an issue* 
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MATERIALS : 

Transparenci es, or handouts: 

#3 "Steps in the Decision-Making Process" 

#4 "Force-Field Analysis" 

#5 "Force-Field Analysis: '"Should I Drink? 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES : 
1 . ' IntrodOcti on 
Review: 

A. Ask students to recall steps in 
decision-making that were pre- 
sented in previous lesson. 

B. Outline on board and discuss 
each step as it is recalled 
(or review transparency #3). 



' Focus Question: 

A. What do you think is the most 
difficult part of making de- 
cisions? 

B. Which do you think are the 
most difficult decisions to 
make: individual or group? 
Why? 

* 

C. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of individual 
decisions? 

D. What are the advant-ages. and 
disadvantages of group de- ^ 
ci SI ons? 




\ 



2. Force Field Anjalysis . 



What we ha^ve actually done in 
trying to;decide between indi- 
vidual. ar group decisions is 
to look at the options have 
in decision-making and to evalu 
ate eaG^i one. That is, we have 
examined both the good and the 
bad (positive and negative) 
f^aqtors of each* . 

When thair procedure is outli 
it looks something like this 



(Show Transparency 
Field Analysis") 



#4, "Force- 




^ OPTIONS 


POSITIVE (+) 


NEGATIVE (-) 


Individual Deci sions 






Group Decisions 
• 


f 


/ 

/ 



B. To illustrate again how it"*- 
works, let's apply it to an 
everyday problem such as 
drinking. First, we def i ne 
the problem . 

"Should'^! Drink?" 
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Then we .clarify our end-goal 
and underlying value: 

End-goal ; to reach a con- 
clusion concerning 
the desirability 
of drinking. 

Value : (Health? Self Re- 
spect? Economy? 
Safety?) 

Now let's evaluate the options: 

(Ask volunteers to suggest rea- 
sons for both sides of the out- 
line,) 

Some of you may wish to work out 
the probVem on your own with 
this or some other personal 
concern, such as a decision 
about smoking, or using drugs. 



EVALUATION- : 

The student will^select a personal area 
of indecision and use a force-field analysis 
of the problem to reach a decision, (This 
can be accomplished as a journal activity 
or on paperXto be turned in to the teacher,) 
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TRANSPARENCY #4 
FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS' 



OPTIONS 



POSITIVE (,+ ) 



Individual Decisions 




Group Decisions 
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\- 

Transparency §S)^ 




f 

< 


"SHOULD-J DRINK?" 


■ ■ • o 


OPT IONS J 


(+) REASONS FOR " - 

« 


(-) REASONS AGAINST 








fr^ot at all 
« 




c 

c 


^'2. At my own discretion 


t 


" * t * 














3. Ves, but according to 
. established rules that 
1 imi t consumption 


■ 


i 
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LEVEL VIII 



LESSON 22 - IGROUP DECISIO NS 

: : — *=; >^ r 



PURPOSE : 
^ ^ . 

To develop awareness of the complexities 
of making group decisions where differing 
values exist within the group- 

FOCUS : * 
^Deci si on-Maki rtg 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : 

The student will identify the difficulties 
in making group decisions and suggest ways 
of alleviating them. - ^ 

' ENABLING OBJECTIVES : 

1. In a simulef*<dexperience, the student 
^will participaT? in a group decision- 
making activity. 

2. ^ In-a group, the student will decide on 
^^.rules for alcohol use* 

*3* The student will analyze the difficulties 
that may arise in making decisions as a 
group. 
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MATERIALS ; 
None 

Group Decision-Making Form (Optional) 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES : 

.1 , Introduction 

. In recent weeks we have explored what 
values are, how they are acquired, how 
they influence 'decisions and guide 'our 
lives, to conclude this series of 
lessons, it would be useful to try to 
apply some of the learning from our 
study to a simulated situation where 
some value judgments and /decisions 
are to be made. 

2. Simtrra|tion •/ . 



B, Instructions to groups: 

"Imagine that, you are a group 
of coloni sts^ from Earth who 
have ju5t arrived on a newly- 
discovered planet for the pur- 
pose of estab^lishing a bramd 
new society. " , , , 

"Your small group here repre- 
*sents a governing committee 
appointed, by the col>onists to 
decide which i ns ti tuti^dns , 
, customs, practices and products 
are to be established or pro- 
vided- in the new. saciety." 




Form groups of five^ to six 



Task: 



things which now exist in 
our present earth society. 



Consider this sample list of 



Would you bring all of these 
things to the new so^ciety? 
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Check those that you would 
and discuss the reasons,. 
Also, discuss the reasons for 
not including any one of these 
items. 



I 



II 



weapons 
school s 

church, synagogue 




marriage 



marijuana 



If your committee decided to 
allow items, in Group II, would 
you have rules or laws for 
their use? / 

You must agree (reach consensus) 
as a group on these decisions. 



Assignment: 
In your journrals: 

A. State /Whether or not you would allow 
alcohol and drug's in a new society. 

B. rt you would allow alcohol, wg^ld you 
have rules for its use? 

C. If so, list the rules you would make 
for using alcohol 



EVALUATION : 

The student 
encountered 
and suggest 
Decision-Making^ Form" 
this task or students 



will describe the difficulties 
in reaching agreement in a group 
ways of resolving them, "Group 
may be utilized for 
mapy prefer doing the 



task verbally in groups 
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rvaluati'on Form : (Optional) 



GROUP DECISION-MAKING- 



"1 . What is the chief dvfficulty in reaching agreemert 
in ^ group? 



'4 



2. How can these difficulties pos'sibly be resolved in 

a situation where agreement or decision? must be made? 
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^ INTERACTION BTIIEFS -r ROLE PLAYING ^ 

Role playing is a forceful technique for helping children understand themselves 
and others and an excellent means of teaching inter-personal and group skills. In 
addition, it can enrich the study of persons of distant times and places and bring 
the characters of literature to life. 

The biggest payoff from role playing con>8*^when it is put to work on real class- 
-i;oom situations , such as finSing how a f ight em^^r'gei}*, why a group failed to fqllow 
jj^rebtions, or how the class representative can best present an idea to the student 
council. Although many teachers are familiar with the potential v^lue of role 
playing, they feel too uncomfortable in the director role to make full use of it* 
For that reason, this month's ^' Interaction Brief " presents a series of steps 
designed t^.help both teacher and class develop role-playing skills. 

As a first step, teachers unfamiliar with the introduction of role playing might 
begin by asking students to put themselves in the place of figures they are _ 
studying. When a teacher asks, for example, '*What feelings do you think ColumBus 
had that moment when" the queen finally agreed to support his venture?" he is 
introducing an essential component of role playing: identification with another 
person or role. When a class discusses a character's feelings, the subject 
becomes more real, and the students realize that they can use their own emotions 
as *a guide to help them understand the feelings of others. 

Asking students to take parts of characters in a story or historical situation 
adds a second dimension of role playing. Once Che situation is chosen, the 
actors take a few minutes to adjust themselves to their roles; then the action 
begins. When the teacher-director senses that the students have achieved a peak 
of involvement, he stops the action and ^pens discussion of the scene. , 

First the role players tell how they felt in their own roles and^ what they felr^ 
about the other players; then the rest of the class joinp in to discuss their , 
observation. Questions like, "From the way Joe acted, how do you think Abraham 
Lincoln felt in that situation?" and "How did Joe seem to feel when Mary reacted 
the way she did?" will highlight the emotional aspects of the interaction* 

Although we all know that emotions effect the way we relate to one another, we 
often overlook their influence. Highlighting them brings this important part of 
behavior or consciousness. 

The third step, developing characters within the context of a social studies unit, 
introduces a deeper level of participation by calling for a more personal contri- 
buv on from the students than does recreating a specific historical or fictional 
character* 

For example, children learning about Eskimos might act put the scene in which the 
men of the village are returning from a successful hunt* The class develops the 
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Role Playing contM 



cast of characters — the leader, two or three followers, several village women 
and children — and selects the players. Then groups of two or three can help 
each actor develop his role* 

The director sets the scene and begins ^the action, which may continue until it 
reaches a 'natural close or uptil the actors seem to be losing steam. Jn other 
cases, the scene might be stopped when it has gone far enough to generate material 
for a class discussion. As in the previous case, discussion can begin by centering 
on how each player felt when cast in the role he played. Later, it can move to - 
more general interchange about life for each kind of person in the village. 

A background of experience in directing role-playing situations like those 
described above should prepare the teacher for the fourth step, whipb is to 
improvise a role-playing scerje in response to something that happens in the. 
classroom. Here is an actual illustration from a first grade rootii: 

During a reading session conducted by a teacher aide, John was increasingly rest- 
less and* preoccupied . His book was always open to the wrong pkge, and he 
concentrated more and more on the ^pictures he was drawing on his trousers. 
When the aide tried for the fourth or fifth* time to capture his attention-, . he 
responded sharply. The aide was about to retaliate when the teacher, who had 
been observing, intervened. 

The teacher suggested that the group role play for the whole class what had just , t 

happened in this- smal], group. Everyone agreed, including John* The incident 
was reenacted, with John playing the part of the aide while a classmate played 
his part. John managed. to include certain peevish qualities in his excellent 
characterization of ^ the aide and the classmate reproduced John's behavior with 
precision. 

After the action and the initial comments by and about the actors, the teacher 
asked the class to talk about why John had behaved as he did. The discussion included 
speaajlation about John*sjiqod this morning and its origins. Some suggested that 
he had had a fight widn his brother before school, others, that he hadn't had 
breakfast. (Th^^^^^te§pher noticed that some of these ideas applied more to the, 
persons presenting them than to John.) The aide's mood and its possible origins 
also came up for discussion. Some children noted that she seemed more irritable 
than usual this morning. 

♦ 

*The conclusion was that John had not been ready to read and that the aide had 
been less accepting than usual. Both participants accepted the analysis. The 
air was cleared, and John, the class, and the aide had new insights. 

In the fifth stage in rol^ playing, which can be called c^ass-centered , the class 
determines xhe problem, establishes the situation, and casts the characters in 
te. iis of their own inside - or outside - the classroom concerns. After the 
initial role^playing situation has produced some insight into the problem, the 
participant^ replay the situatiqn so that th^y can become more confident in 
managing the particular problem. 
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Role Playing cont'd. i 

1 . . ' . 

Role Playing can be an excellent classroom technique for understanding 
ourselves and others in the role we play and for practicing interpersonal 
in-group skills. It is important to remember that role playing is useful in 
dealing with a 'distinct group of problems involvixig human relations. Many 
other procedures serve to meet the educational requirements of various group 
situations, and, it is wise to reserve role playing for situations where it is 
really required. 

Role playing as used here is synonymous with sociodrama, not psychodrama,* 
In the examples, no one has been aske4 to play himself or to become so personally 
involved that personal and private feelings could become the primary focus, 
Psychodrama is .better left to a trained therapist. 

Role playing ih the classroom can be enriched and varied as the teacher and class 
become ^more practiced ^and confident. With experience some will want to build 
new structures for getting at specif i^r^prbblems. Such ideas as the use of alter- 
ego techniques (where a second persoi;^ expresses what he believes the other is - 
thinking) and of coaches for actors are described in the literature of role 
playing, but many classroom groups will be able to invent these adaptations in 
relation to their own specific needs. 

The basic -role-playing technique offers excellent opportunities for developing the 
inventive abilities of any group as well as increasing human relations skills and 
insights. 
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A Brief Guide to 



Alcoholics 



Anonymous 



■ What is alcoholism? 



■ What are the spptoms? 

■ What is AJL? 

■ How does AJL help the alcoholic? 



■ What are JUL meetings? 

■ Who belongs to ILA.? 

■ Does an alcoholic have to go "all the way down" 
before AJL can help him? 

■ Are there any young people in AJL? 



■ What does AJL NOT do? 

■ How can you find out more about AJL? 
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Alcoholism is recognized as a major health 
problem. In the U.S., it is the third ^eat killer, 
after heart disease and cancer — and it does not 
damage alcoholics alone. Others are hurt by 
its effects — in the home, on the job, on the 
highway. Alcoholism costs the conmiunity 
millions of dollars every year. So whether or 
not you ever become an alcoholic yourself, 
alcoholism still can have an impact on your 
life. 

We have learned a great deal about how to 
identify and arrest alcoholism. But so far no 
one has discovered a way to prevent it, because 
nobody knows exactly why some drinkers turn 
into alcoholics. Doctors and scientists in 'the 
field have not agreed on the cause (or causes) 
of alcoholism. 

For that reason, A.A. concentrates on help- 
ing those who are akeady alcoholics, so that 
they can stop drinking and learn how to live a 
normal, happy life without alcohol. 



What is alcoholism? 

As A.A. sees it, alcoholism is an illness. The 
alcoholic cannot control his drinking, because 
he is ill in his body and in his mind (or emo- 
tions), A.A. believes. If he. does 4;iot stop 
drinking, his alcoholism almost always gets 
worse and worse. 

Both the American Medical Association and 
the British Medical Assopiation, chief orga- 
nizations of doctors in those countries, also 
have said that alcoholism is an illness. 

What are the symptoms? 1 ^ 

Not aU alcoholics have the same symptoms, 
but many — at different stages in the illness — 
show'these signs: They find that only alcohol 
can make them feel self-confident and at ease 
with other people; often want "just one more" 
at the end of a party; look forward to drinking 
occasions and think about them a lot; get drunk 
wheii they had not planned to; try to control 
their drijiking by changing types of liquor, 
going en the wagon or takmg pledges; sneak 
drinks; lie about their^drinking; hide botU^;^ 
• drink at work (or in school); drink^loncfSavc 
blackouts (that is, cannc^^xemefiBcr the next 
day what theyjaid-eraM the night before); 



drink in the morning, to cure severe hangovers, 
guilty feelings and fears; fail to eat and become ^ 
malnourished; get cirrhosis of the liver; shake 
^ violently, hallucinate or have convulsions when 
withdrawn from liquor. 



What is A.A,? 

Alcoholics Anonymous is a woridwide fellow- * 
ship of men and women who help each other 
to stajr ^ober. They offer the same help to 
anyone ^ho has a drinking problem and wants 
to do something about it. Since they are all 
alcoholics themselves,^ they have a special 
understandmg of each other. They know what 
the iUness' feels like — and they have learned 
how to recover from it in A.A. 

An A.A. member says, **I am an alcoholic" 
* — even when he has not had a drink for many 
years. He does not say that he is "cured." Once 
a person has lost the ability to control his 
drinking, this A.A. would explain, he can never 
again manage to drink safely — or, in other 
words, he can never become "a former 
alcoholic" or "an w-alcoholic." But in A.A. he 
^can become a sober alcoholic, a recovered 
alcoholic. 



How does A^A, help the alcoholic? 
Through the example and friendship of the ' 
recovered alcoholics in A.A., the new member 
is encouraged to stay away from a drink "one 
day at a tune," as they do.^Instcad of "swearing 
off forever" or worrying about whether he will 
be sober tomorrow, the alcoholic concentrates 
on not drinking rigjit now — today. 

By keeping alcohol out of his system, the 
newcomer takes care of one part of his iUness 
— his body has a chance to get well. But 
remember, there is another part. If he js^efalg" 
to stay sober, he needs a heajtby-^mmd and 
healthy emotions, too^^^^cTTie begins to 
straighten outhi§xo0fus«l thinking and unhap- 
py f^Uggs-bylollowihg AJi.'s "Twelve Steps" 
io-recovery. These Steps suggest ideas and ac- ^ 
tions that can guide him toward a happy and 
useful life. 

To be in touch with other members and to 
learn about the recovery program, the new 
member goes to A.A. meetings regularly. ^ 
138 
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What are meetings? 

Alcoholics Anonymous is made up of about 
20,000 local groups, in 92 countries. The peo- 
ple in each group get together, usually once or 
twice a week, to hold A^A,. meetings, of two 
main types: 

( 1 ) At "open meetings," speakers tell how 
they drank, how they discovered A.A. and how 
its prpgram has helped them. Members may 
bring relatives or friends, and usually anyone 
interested in A.A. is also welcome to attend 
**optfn meetings.'^ 

(2) "Closed meetings*" are for alcoholics 
only. These are group discussions, and any 
member who wants to may speak up, to ask 
questions and to share his thoughts with his 
fellow members. At "closed meetings," each 
A.A. can get help with his personal problems in 
staying sober and in everyday living. Some, 
other A.A. will have had Uie same problems 
and can explain how he handled them — often 
by using one or more of the Twelve Steps. 

Who belongs to A.A.? 

Like other illnesses, alcoholism strikes all sorts 
of people. So the men and women in A.A. are 
of all rac^ and nationalities, all religions and 
no religion at all. They are rich^nd poor and 
just average. They work at all occupations, as 
lawyers and housewives, teachers and tnicl^^ 
drivers, waitresses and clergymen^ 

A.A. does notJceep-friSTof members, but 
,^oups^da--repOffliow many people belong to 
j^acfrone. From these reports, the total 
membership of A.A. is estimated at 650,000. 

Does an alcoholic have to go "all the way 
down" before A.A* can help him? 

A.A. was started in 1935 by a New York 
stockbroker and an Ohio surgeon, who had 
both been "hopeless" drunks. At first, most 
A.A. members also had. been seriously ill; their 
drinking bad sent them to hospitals, sani- 
tariums or jails. But more and more people 
began to hear about A.A., and soon many 
alcoholics found they did not have to let their ^ 
illness do that much damage. They could re- 
cover in A.A. before their health had been 
totally wrecked, ^hile they still Jiad their jobs 
and their families. 



Are there any young people in A.A.I 

In recent years, a great many young alcoholics 
have come into A.A. The pamphlet "Young 
People and A.A." gives the personal stories of 
ten who joined when they were under 30 — in- 
cluding one who joined at 18, one at 16. These 
young people are cheerfully staying sober and 
taking part in A.A. activities. 

, Who runs AA? 

A.A. . Has no real government. Each group is 
free^to work out its own customs and ways of 
holding meetings, as long as it does not hurt 
other groups or A.A. as a whole. The members 
elect a chairman, a secretary and other group 
oflScers. -These officers do not give orders to 
anybody; mostly, their job is to see that the 
meetings run smoothly. In the average group, 
new officers are elected twice a year. 

But the individual group is not cut off from 
the rest of A.A. Just as A.A. members help 
each other, so do A.A. groups. Here are three 
of the means they use to exchange help: 

( 1 ) Groups in the^ same area set up a cen- 
tral ^offic^'or^tergroup" office. 

(2) Groups everywhere share their experi- 
ences by writing to the^.A. General Service 
Office^ in New York City. 

(3 ) Groups in the U.S. and Canada choose 
representatives to go to the A.A. General 
Service Conference, held. once a year. 

All these A.A. offices and the representa- 
tives at the* Conference make suggestions^ 
based on the experiences of many different 
A.A. groups. But they do not make rules or 
issue commands to any groups or members. 

What does it cost to belong to A.A? 

Newcomers do not pay any fees for mem- 
bership. And members do not pay dues. 

But money is needed for some A.A. pur- 
poses: renting the meeting hall, buying coffee 
and other refreshments, buying Aa. books, 
pamphlets and magazines. So a basket is 
usually passed around during the meeting, and 
members put in whatever they can afford or 
wish to give. Groups also contribute money to 
support central offices, the General Service 
Office and other A.A. activities. 
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In return for the A.A. help that members 
^ve to other alcoholics, these members are 
never paid. Their reward is something much 
better than money ^ — it is their own health. 
A.A/s have found that helping other alcoholics 
is the best way to stay sober themselves. 

What can the families of alcholics do? 

A.A. is just for the alcoholics, but two other 
fellowships cai> help their relatives. One is Al- 
Anon Family Groups. The other is Alateen, for 
teenagers whc%ave alcoholic parents. 

Wh^t does A.A. NOT do? 

1. A.A. does not run membership drives to 
try to argue alcoholics into joining. A.A. is for 
alcoholics who want to get sober. 

2. A.A. does not check up on its members 
to see that they don't drink. It helps alcoholics 
to help themselves. ^ 

3. A.Af is not a religious organization. 
Each member is free to decide on. his own 
personal ideas about the meaning of life. 

4. A.A. is not a medical organization, does 
not give out medicines or psychiatric advice. 

5. A.A. does not run any hospitals, wards 
or sanitariums or provide nursing services. 

6. A.A. is not connected with any other 
organization. But A.A. does cooperate with 
organizations that fight alcoholism. Some mem- 
bers work for such organisations — but on 
their own ^^pt as representatives ,of A.A, 

7. A.A. docs, not accept money from 
sources outside A:A., either, private or govern- 
ment. ■ * 

8. A.A. does not offer any social services^ 
does not provide housing, food, clothings jobs 
or money. It helps the alcoholic stay sober, so 
he .can earn these things for himself. 

9. Alcoholics Anonymous lives up to the 
**Anonymous** part of its title. It does not want 
members* names to be told on TV or radio^ or 
in newspapers. And>members do not tell other 
members* names to people outside A.A. But 
members are not ash^usdd of belonging to A.A. 
They just want to encourage more alcoholics to 
come to A.A. for help. And they, do' wo/ want 
to make heroes and heroines of themselves 
simply for taking care of their own health. 



How can you find out more about A.A.? 

1. Most towns and cities have an A.A. list- 
ing in the telephone bpok, for a group or 
central office. Often, local A.A. has a public 

— information committee to tell people what they 
want to know about A.A. 

2. If you do not find an A.A. listing in your 
phone book, write to: 

General .Service Office 
Box 459 

Grand Central Station 
New Yorlc, N.Y. 10017 ^ 

3. You can get other A.A. pamphlets either 
from ybUr^ town's A.A. office or by writing to 
the General Service Office (address above), 
which will send you free one copy of each 
pamphlet you want. Some titles are: 

A.A. — 44 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

YOUNG PEOPLE AND A.A. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO ''JOE and 

IT HAPPENED TO ALICE (tWO A.A. StOricS 

told in comic-book form) 

A CLERGYMAN ASKS ABOUT A.A. 
. THREE TALKS TO MEDICAL SOCIETIES 

ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS AND 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

A.A. IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

A.A. FOR THE WOMAN 

A.A. AND THE ALCOHOLIC EMPLOYEE 

THE ALCOHOLIC HUSBAND 

THE ALCOHOLIC WIFE , 

A.A. IN PRISONS : \ 

A.A. IN HOSPITALS 
MEMO, TO AN INMAtE 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON A.A^ 
* P0bl>ERATl0N BUT NOX AFFILIATION 

4. In local libraries, y6\i may find copies of 
these A.A. books: , 

ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 

ALCOHOLICS A"fJONYMOUS COMES W ,AOE 

TWELVE STEPS- AND TWELVE TRADITIONS 

THE A.A. WAY QF LIFE (new title — aS biLl. 

SEES it) \ V 

5. THE A.A. GRAPEVINE (nrlonthly magazine) 
may be obtained from your local A.A. office or 

' by writing for information to: 
Box 1980 

Grand Central Statioa . 
New York, N.Y. 10017' 
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MATERIALS LiST - PATTERN OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 



LEVEL 6 * 

WINSTON PRESS x 
25 Grovel and Terrace 
Minneapohs,-Mmn. 55403 
Mr/ Jack Dickerson, Sales Representative 



Valoes In Action 

""Terry Takes A Ride' 
"Its All Your Fault" 



$ T5.00 
$ 15.00 



AUDIO VISUAL services;, INC, (Westinghouse) 
•2310 Austin Street 
Houston, Texas 77004 
Mr. Richard Hunter, Sales Representative 

Our Values Series 

"Equality: "^Does Equal = Same?" 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
1926 West Gray 
Houston,. Texas 77019 ;^ 
Mr. Bob Drake, ^ales Represenra|ive 

/' 

. . "Basketball Game" 



$ 16.50- 



$ 15.00 



LfeVEL 1 

PHOTOGR-APHIC LABORATORIES 

1926 West Gray 

Houston, Texas 77019 

Mr. Boh Drake, Sales Representative 



"Wanting A Bicycle' 
"Advertismg" 



$ 15.00 
$ 15.00 



ERIC 



LEVEL 8. , 

~ ^ ' 

AUDIO VISUAL SERVICES, INC. (Westinghousg) 
2310 Austin Street ' ' ' 

Houston, Texas 77004 
Mr. Richard Hunter, Sales Representative 

, "Life on the Rocks" (3 filmstrips) 

GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 
757 f 3rd Avenue ' * • 

. New York, New York " 10017 ,•: 



' "'Developing ■V'alu;ps"'(P&rj;J^l&-1H 
. ' •:. - ''Sbapirtg^Wewlty fParts-i.St U) 



tOTAL 



$ 59.00 



$ 4U50 
41.50 



.$234;^0; 
■ ' ( 



